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GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


GUST 22, 1950 VOL. 16, No. 17 


lhould We Rearm Germany and Japan? 


jemouncer: 

' This is Town Meeting’s fourth visit to Milwaukee, which 
nis week is host to thousands of visitors attending the Wis- 
onsin State Fair, and this is the second time that your Town 
Ueeting has originated from Milwaukee under the auspices 
f the Fraternal Order of Eagles. We are broadcasting from 
ae million-dollar ballroom located in the magnificent. build- 
e2= which is the home of the Milwaukee Eagles, the second 
wrgest lodge in the Nation, with the enviable record of 50 | 
ars’ service in this great Wisconsin community. 

Milwaukee Eagles are rightfully proud of their institute for 
ae handicapped and their weekly baby clinic. Nearly a mil- 
yon and a half strong, the Eagles everywhere constantly con- 
ribute to civic progress. They help others—young, old, the 
andicapped—to help themselves. 

And now to preside over our discussion in the absence of 
xeorge V. Denny, Jr., here is your guest moderator, Dr. 
‘larence R. Decker, President of the University of Kansas 
‘ity. Dr. Decker. (Applause) 


Noderator Decker: 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to be in > 
Tilwaukee again under the auspices of the Fraternal Order 
f Eagles, where we have a representative audience of around 
500 people. And for America’s Town Meeting, I am happy 
) send greetings to the 1,800 Eagle lodges listening to this 
rogram tonight all over the United States and Canada. 

Last summer, when Town Meeting went around the world, 
1e Eagles were represented in the Town Hall seminar by 
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Robert W. Hansen, past president of the Eagles. Before ir 
troducing tonight’s subject, Mr. Hansen has a word for yor 
Bob Hansen. (Applause) 


Mr. Hansen: 

Thank you, Dr. Decker. On behalf of the Milwaukee Eagle 
and over a million Eagle members in America and Canad 
it is a privilege to present to America’s Town Meeting of th 
Air the Fraternal Order of Eagles’ Good Neighbor Awar 
This award is presented by the Fraternal Order of Eagles 1 
recognize those organizations which strengthen our demo 
racy and serve the common good. Certainly no institutic 
has done more to help us understand our problems as 
people and as a Nation than Town Hall of New York and i 
Tuesday night Town Meeting broadcasts. We congratula’ 
you, and we wish you continued success. (Applause) 


Moderator Decker: 


Thank you, Bob, and I know I express the heartfelt appr 
ciation of George Denny, who we all wish was here tonigh 
and his associates for this recognition. 

Our question tonight, “Should We Rearm Germany ar 
Japan?” poses one of the most urgent problems the ant 
communist countries face in these critical days. In less the 
a generation, we have fought and won two major wars again 
Germany and one against Japan. In each instance, we hav 
insisted on complete and continuous disarmament of tl 
vanquished, yet in less than 15 years after World War I, Ge 
many rearmed under Hitler for a war that threatened — 
bring the world crashing down upon our heads. 

No one wants to see Germany or Japan ever again atta 
their positions as powerful, uncontrolled military forces. 4 
the same time, democratic countries hope that Germany at 
Japan will be heart and soul on our side in the strugg 
against communism. This is our-dilemma: That Germany al 
Japan must somehow be strengthened as our allies is no 
generally accepted; the problem is to make sure that a 
such strengthening does not permit a rebirth of nationalis 
and militarism or create a third force balance of power ne 
trality that might some day lead to an alliance of Germat 
and/or Japan with the Communists. 

Can this be done? Our first speaker tonight believes it ¢: 
and must be done. We welcome to our platform Rear Admit 
Ellis M. Zacharias, for many years the Navy’s No. 1 expe 
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i naval intelligence and an authority on psychological war- 
ire. Since his retirement, he has completed work on his 
cently published best seller—“Behind Closed Doors—the 
ecret History of the Cold War.” Admiral Zacharias. 
Applause) 


dmiral Zacharias: 


| When a mad dog is loose in the community, no one hesi- 
tes to use any weapon or any individual to bring about his 
xtinction. That is the situation which confronts us in the 
ternational field today. 

! In Japan, we completed a week ago five years of occupation 
ce the surrender on August 15, 1945. One observer says, 
hd I quote, “Two months ago, it ioaked as if the occupation 
Jere turning sour because of resurgent nationalism, a grow- 
“2 resentment of United States dictatorship, and opposition 
» United States bases in Japan.” 

You must remember, Mr. Brown, that in all countries we 
od unregenerate individuals and groups ready to exploit 
ay situation for chauvinistic ends. But suddenly the events 

: Korea have stopped or reversed completely many of these 
vends. The Korean situation has frightened the Japanese 
s they have never been frightened before, because they have 
1 inherent hatred and fear of Russia and communism. 
About six months ago, a prominent Japanese said in Wash- 
.gton, “If you are going to desert us as you have done 
orea, please tell us, so that we can mend our fences with the 
ussians.” Of course, this was recognized as a little black- 
ail, but it also indicated their real fear. They knew what 
‘as coming. Why did not Washington? 

So today, Mr. Brown, we find ourselves looking at the 80 
illion Japanese as the ace in the hole in the Far East. But 
1 unarmed Japan is a negative quantity. It is still a Japan 
lat needs a large police reserve to insure domestic tran- 
uility. 

In spite of all that has occurred, Japan, unlike Germany, 

a disillusioned country. Immediate rearming of Japan will 
> a weapon that will keep the whole Far East on an even 
el, MacArthur once said, ‘““As Japan goes, so goes all Asia.” 
subscribe to that statement. 

In Germany today, their attitudes and utterances are be- 
ming more and more a challenge to our rights as a conquer- 
g nation, and my impression gained on a recent trip to many 
erman cities is that their only regret is that they lost the 
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war. I was emphatic in “Behind Closed Doors” when I saic¢ 
on page 323, “It remains a scheming and truculent nation tha 
may be expected to snap out of its feigned lethargy the mo 
ment it perceives an opportunity to stage a power-politica 
comeback. It is also an opportunistic nation that will join th 
highest bidder. Germany must never be taken into accoun 
as an ally, We must do but a minimum to sustain her behin 
her own efforts at rehabilitation.” 

» But I think it is now obvious that Russia would welcom 
an opportunity to send Germans against United States troops 
and I therefore feel that there is only one course of actioi 
for us in the premises. 

At the same time that we make Germany’s neighbor 
strong, we must take certain positive steps within German: 
itself. The weakness of South Korea should emphasize tha 
the Western zones of Germany and Berlin must have a well 
armed police force, fully equipped with every weapon ani 
accessory a little better than those in the Eastern zones. |] 
there is to be any fighting, we must make certain that it wil 
be Germans fighting Germans. 

The Russians do not care how many Germans are kille 
in furthering Russian objectives, but the Germans do. Backe 
up by our occupation troops, we would avoid a repetition c 
Korea. 

In Germany, we must have another safeguard. All rearm 
ing must be under our full supervision and control, guide 
by American, British, and French officers, and using ou 
equipment to control its use. No ex-Nazis should be allowe 
in the officer groups to sell Germany down the river agai 
for stupid aspirations. 

Because of present violent trends in Germany, it seem 
advisable, in view of the Korean experience, to re-establis 
in Germany a military government to replace the civilia 
high commissioner. This is no time for undue reliance o 
German good intentions and blandishments. If we are to dela 
the coming of World War III, it calls for immediate actioz 
not only on the home front, but also in Japan and German: 


_ Thank you. (Applause) 


Moderator Decker: 


Those are strong words, Admiral Zacharias, but our ne: 


_ speaker is equally fervent in the contrary conviction thi 


we must not rearm Germany and Japan. In his consiste1 
fight for freedom, Cecil Brown, noted radio and war corr 
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pnsors in Cairo. He was on the Repulse when the Japanese 
nk that British battleship, and he reported the story from 
tingapore a few hours later. He has recently returned from 


wn Hall program Cecil Brown. (Applause) 


ir. Brown: 


It’s incredible that we should be meeting here tonight to 
ebate this question, for here we are now, just five years 
tter the Germans and Japanese were forced, at great cost 
» us, to end their shocking spectacle of barbarism, inhu- 
aanity, and tyranny. And yet tonight Admiral Zacharias, and 
“suspect the majority of the American people, want to 
nrust even deadlier weapons into the hands of those very 
ame Germans and Japanese. 

In taking the negative side of this debate tonight, I recog- 
maze the anxiety of the American people, but I hope this 
ascussion may help us better understand the cesspool of de- 
adation and the whirlpool of danger into which we might 
‘Trop. 

Admiral Zacharias wants restored the armed forces of 
-ermany and Japan. My case against rearming them is based 
m three points. The first point stems from a precious prin- 
iple; namely, moral and ethical reasons against arming 
-ermany and Japan. 

In putting guns into the hands of organized units of people 
who are the fervent enemies of everything we say we stand 


sr, we destroy our moral and ethical position before the 


rorld, and thereby we can destroy ourselves. What we are 
efending is freedom, democracy, justice, and the supremacy 
f the moral law. I strongly doubt that Germany and Japan 
vould be interested in defending those principles as a matter 
f world responsibility. 

It is becoming evident that we are so desperate for man 
ower, so frightened by the immense man power resources 
f Russia that we are running around frantically trying to 
nd any thug or gangster who might help us save our necks. 
Inder such a spell of fear, standards and principles are being 
rampled underfoot. 

We call ourselves the champions of democratic rights — 
thich we must be. At the same time that we back up a Com- 
iunist dictator in Yugoslavia, we prop up a Fascist dictator 
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Mrdiené, has dodged bombs in Belgrade and clashed with. 


‘trip through Europe and the Far East. We welcome to this | 


in Spain, we bed down with treacherous Nazis in German; 
and we want banzais from voracious militarists in Japan. | 

I know Admiral Zacharias is prepared to ignore the ethic: 
and moral issue, so let us get to what is called the practic: 
view. When I was in Germany last December, every hig 
American officer I talked to said to me, ‘“Where else in Eurog 
is the man power to stop the Russians except right here i 
Germany?” “Now, Mr. Brown,” they said, “you’ve got to k 
realistic about this.” 

Very well, let us be realistic, indeed. The fact is that v 
do not now have the capacity to rearm Germany and Jape 
and will not have for some time to come. Our first call is 1 
’ provide sufficient military muscles to our proven friends. 

My third point, I think, is even more realistic. Yes, we ¢ 
need man power, but even more, we need men and wome 
who are our friends to aid us in this fight against communis: 
and Soviet imperialism and tyranny. For this is a fight | 
those who believe in mankind against those who have a co! 
tempt for human beings. 

We do not sustain ourselves in this acute danger if v 
depend for protection on people who still remain the sw 
porters of the very system we would be fighting against. 
rearmed Germany, controlled and run as before by the indu 
trial leaders and the militarists, can betray us at the mo 
critical moment by going over to the Russians where the 
prefer to be for territorial and economic and ideologic 
reasons, 

We cannot match the Russians in combat man power. V 
must depend on better weapons and more of them. Above a 
we must have people who are the devoted, even fanatic: 
supporters of the principles for which we stand, for they a 
the principles of decency and human rights. 

Admiral Zacharias suggests that a rearmed Germany at 
Japan would fight beside us to aid‘in the cause in whi 
we would fight. I do not believe that Germany and Jap: 
would fight for such a cause. Admiral Zacharias is prepar 
to trust the rearmed Germany and Japan to stand by us in 
military sense, and I contend that we thus could open ou 
selves to a fatal stab in the back. Thank you. (Applause) 


Moderator Decker: 


Thank you, Cecil Brown. Those were equally strong wor 
Before we take questions from the audience, I have bo 
of our speakers around the microphone, and I am going 
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ve Admiral Zacharias an opportunity to at least comment 
t ask a question about Cecil Brown’s remarks. | 


Admiral Zacharias: I think you will admit, Mr. Brown, 
aat the question uppermost in the minds of our fellow coun- 
-ymen today is, “What can we do to prevent World War III?” 
think you will also admit that the deplorable Korean affair 
I phasizes that the first and inevitable step in any process , 
* prevention is the adequate strengthening of those vital 
peas that are open to Russian aggressive imperialism. 

| Now, I would like to ask you how you can reconcile the 
ital question of preventing another world war with those 
jtruistic considerations built around ethics, morality, and 
‘cher similar principles. 

| Mr. Brown: Admiral Zacharias, diese are not ethical con- 
erations or altruistic Gonsdeeations These are evidences 
' what America stands for in this world. Now, if we are 
éasing to stand for these democratic principles, let us say 
2. All I want is, on this one particular point, that we call 
tings by their right names. You cease to be the champion 
* democracy when you arm and support the enemies of 
Prnocracy. 

|r. Decker: Do you want to make a comment, Admiral 
acharias? 

, Admiral Zacharias: Yes, I’d like to say that we must take 
est things first, and that is the prevention of World War III, 
ecause it’s going to mean the end of humanity. (Applause) 
Dr. Decker: I’ve got to interrupt this conversation just 
‘minute for an announcement, but I’m going to give Mr. 
cil Brown an opportunity to ask a question after the break. 
‘Announcer: Tonight, you are hearing two well-known men 
‘ke opposing stands on the subject of rearming Germany 
ad Japan. In a few minutes, our Milwaukee audience will 
aallenge them with questions. This is the essence of Town 
-eeting—the right of every man to speak his piece, 

To enable Americans throughout the Nation to take an 
‘tive part in its discussions, Town Meeting originates away 
om New York for half the year. Next week, we broadcast 
om Glencoe, Illinois; on September 5, from Port Huron, 
ichigan; and on September 12, from Yankton, South 
akota. 

‘When will Town Meeting come to your city? Perhaps your 
‘ganization would like to bring the program to your neigh- 
ors. Our broadcasts are scheduled every spring and summer 
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in all parts of the country. We welcome invitations from re] 
resentative local groups. For information about Town Mee 
ing on tour, write to Town Hall, New York 18, New Yor 

And now for questions from our audience, we return ye 


to our guest moderator, Dr. Clarence Decker. 
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IF -QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


r. Decker: First, as I promised, Mr. Cecil Brown is going 
ask a question of a denival, Zacharias. 

r. Brown: Yes, Admiral, I’d like to know very much why 
‘u think the Germans want to fight on our side. 

‘Admiral Zacharias: I didn’t say that the Germans wanted 
fight on our side, but I think that if they pit Germans 
ainst Germans, ne will not want to fight anybody, and 
¢ will of course contribute to the prevention of this next 
orld war. 

IDr. Decker: Thank you. Mr. Brown? 

lMr. Brown: Why, I can’t let that pass. I must say, Admiral 
icharias, that you seem to have a very strange attitude of 
zat we can do in Germany. Germany is going to be running 
prmany, not the United States. 

IDr. Decker: Well, I’ve got to interrupt this question and 
iswer period, because we have this magnificent audience, 
9d the aisles are filled with people who wish to ask ques- 
was. Here’s the first one. It’s for Admiral Zacharias. 
Lady: Admiral Zacharias, had the Korean crisis not arisen, 
vuld American sentiment have been in favor of rearming 
prmany and Japan? 

‘Admiral Zacharias: That’s a very good question. I would 
© that the Korean crisis changes a good many aspects in 
is world situation. It’s impossible to say positively right 
‘w whether or not we would have given the same con- 
feration to it if the Korean affair had not occurred. 

Dr. Decker: Here’s a question for Cecil Brown. 

Lady: Wouldn’t arming Germany be an excuse for Russia 
‘start a war against us? 

Mr. Brown: Well, I question whether Russia would use 
at as an excuse. Russia has her own plans and, I think, a 
ne schedule worked out that would not be affected by that 
rticular factor. 

Dr. Decker: Now, we have a question for Admiral Zach- 
ias. 

Man: How does the present Korean crisis affect rearma- 
ent of Japan and Germany? 

Admiral Zacharias: Well, I just indicated that the Korean 
isis puts us on notice of the measures that the Russians are 
ing to take definitely, and that is the reason why we must 
<e the steps necessary to prevent a recurrence of the Korean 


uation anywhere else. 
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Man: But in the evening paper, Admiral, you were quoted 
‘saying that this was a second Pearl Harbor: Would you 
md making a comment on. that statement? 

'M4dmiral Zacharias: Well, yes, it was a second Pearl Harbor 
eause somebody failed to get information or failed to 
aluate properly. In other words, we did not know what the 
rth Koreans could and would do, and we should have 
©n informed. 

Dr. Decker: Do you want to comment on that, Mr. Brown? 
Mr. Brown: Well, I think it’s a rather superficial comment, 
gause there were many, many other factors involved in 
# Korean affair that were not involved at the time of Pearl 
(rbor. 

Dr. Decker: We now have a question for Mr. Brown. 
(Man: Malik informed the U. N. today that we were bluffing. 
he we? 

‘Mir. Brown: I don’t know how to answer that kind of a 
mark. If we were to accept the premise of Harold Stassen, 
should tell Russia she can go so far and no farther. Well, 
don’t have the kind of strength and power to tell that to 
‘ssia. It’s a good idea, when you talk tough, to have some- 
mig behind you. We don’t have it at the present time. 

or. Decker: Admiral Zacharias wants to comment on that. 
4 dmiral Zacharias: Yes, I would like to say that the Korean 
uation would have been prevented if the Russians had 
own that any action on the part of the North Koreans would 
imet by a superior force, and, of course, we led them to 
Lieve otherwise. 

Man: Admiral Zacharias, please state your view on the 
ssibility of using the German or Japanese army as a U.N. 
ihting force. 

‘Admiral Zacharias: I would like to see anybody brought 
under the aegis of the United Nations, and I’ve been plug- 
ag, and I’m still plugging, for the strengthening of the U. N. 
‘the interest of world peace. I think that’s something that 
srybody should be behind in this country, and any armies 
iilt anywhere should eventually come under the control and 
yervision of the U. N. (Applause) 

Dr. Decker: Do you agree with that, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown: Yes; I’ve been waiting for Admiral Zacharias 
tell me and tell this audience just how he expects to arm 
‘rmany. 

Dr. Decker: Will you take just a minute to do it? 
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Admiral Zacharias: Well, yes, I indieated we had to sta 
by strengthening the police force to prevent another Kore 
and then to go on from there. It will have to be taken up | 

steps. 

Mr. Brown: And may I say that when you arm a police for 
in Western Germany you are going to have to have wh 
Chancellor Adenauer now wants, which is a police force : 
Western Germany equal to that in Eastern Germany. | 
Eastern Germany, there is a police force of 200,000 to 400,01 
men. If we establish that kind of a force in Western German 
then you have a German army in being again. 

Admiral Zacharias: All right, in response to that, we a 
going to have to meet their force with force, and let it be u 
Germans, if they want to fight again. 

Dr. Decker: Well, this is an admirable exchange, but v 
want to get back to our audience here. Here is a question f 
you, Mr. Brown. 

Man: Mr. Brown, did not Alexander the Great, of Mac 
donia, prove that conquered peoples can be dependable sc 
diers in his fight against Darius of Persia? 

Mr. Brown: Well, things can be proved and disprove 
That’s all the comment I would make on that question. 

Dr. Decker: We'll let Admiral Zacharias make a commer! 
He’s an authority on naval history. (Laughter) 

Admiral Zacharias: The only thing Ill say on that is th 
we should learn a lot of lessons in history, and one is th 
every nation in the world that has neglected sea power h 
gone down to defeat, and it could happen to us. 

Dr. Decker: Here is a question for you, Admiral. 

Man: What assurance have we that when Germany a 
Japan are armed they will not use such force against u 
(Applause) 

Admiral Zacharias: Well, we must take the proper preca 
tions that that is not done. I have no fear whatever abo 
Japan, because Japan is no longer a menace to the peace 
the world as long as she does not have all the outlying are 
that she had before Pearl Harbor. 

As for Germany, I expect the people on the continent 
take care of any further threat over there. And, of cour: 
our objective is to get our troops out of Germany as quick 
as possible, and to do that we must get the Germans on the 
feet promptly. 

Mr. Brown: Admiral Zacharias, Europe is far more impc 
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at to our security than Japan, therefore, it seems to me that 
2 rearming of Germany is the paramount issue. When you 
‘+k of rearming Germany, you assume that we are going to 
|running things in Germany. We are as much a prisoner 
(Germany as Germany is a prisoner of ours. The occupation 
ttute is dying under the force of events. The Germans them- 
ives will decide. They’re already telling us what kind of 
my they will have. 

[ am against Germans in German uniforms carrying a Ger- 
an flag and with a German general staff, and that will be 
2 end result of your proposal. (Applause) 

Admiral Zacharias: Well, of course, if the countries of Eu- 
be do not get together and make themselves capable of 
king care of any threat in Europe, we can’t do anything 
put it. That is the thing we are trying to bring about now, 
it’s up to England and France and the others over there 
i¢o their part, which they haven’t, up to the present time. 
wplause) 

Jr. Decker: I am trying very hard to keep this meeting 
Ith the audience. Here is a question for Cecil Brown. ; 
Lady: What effect will the rearming of Germany have upon 
r former allies and present allies? 

Mr. Brown: Well, it’s obvious that the French are scared 
eath of a German rearmament program. The French now 
ist that as a prelude to any German rearmament there 
st be the Schuman program for the integration of coal and 
el in France and Germany; there must be an integrated 
stern European force. 

Ir. Decker: We just have time for one more question. Here’s 
uestion for Admiral Zacharias. 

uady: How can the U. S. and U.N. win war or diplomacy 
shout a staff of psychologists to guide the handling of ag- 
“ssive peoples? 

Admiral Zacharias: You’re quite right in that question. 
; one of the things that I have been stressing for the last 
‘ee years—our lack of psychological action; in other words, 
iting the people of the world know what our aspirations 
J intentions are. And I hope that something will be done 
put it in the near future. 

Dr. Decker: Thank you, Admiral Zacharias and Cecil 
own. Now, in just a few minutes, I'll tell you about our 
pject and speakers for next week. 

Announcer: Town Meeting topics read like history in the 
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making, the subjects often foreshadowing events to come. / 
few weeks ago we asked, “What Does the Korean Invasio: 
Mean to the United States?” Tonight, we are concerned wit 
the rearming of Germany and Japan. America’s Town Meet 
ing is truly democracy in action. Its function is to help under 
stand current world happenings through free discussion an 
the development of intelligent decision. 

Your intelligent decision is especially important today, an 
a simple way to keep yourself informed of current trends i 
to subscribe to Town MEeETING BuLLETIN. If you want to mak 
sure that you do not miss any Town Meeting discussion, sen: 
$4.50 to Town Hall for a year’s subscription, or $1 for 11 con 
secutive broadcasts. If you will send 10 cents in coin to Tow. 
Hall, New York 18, New York, a complete transcript of an 
Town Meeting in which you are particularly interested wi. 
be mailed to you. 

And now for news of next week’s program, here is ou 
guest moderator, Dr. Clarence Decker. 

Dr. Decker: On behalf of Town Hall, I want to express ou 
deep appreciation to our Milwaukee hosts—the Fraterné 
Order of Eagles, members of the Host Committee, an 
Station WMAW. 

Next week, Town Meeting originates in Glencoe, Illinoi: 
under the auspices of the North Shore Forum of Congregatio 
Israel. Our subject will be, “Will the Defense of Formos 
Help Check Communism in Asia?” 

There are those of us who believe that the defense of Foi 
mosa is an essential part of our military strategy to prever 
the Red tide from moving further on into Asia. There ar 
others who contend that any support of Chiang Kai-she 
will be grist for the Red propaganda mill. 

Our speakers who will debate these and other issues in th 
complicated Far Eastern situation will be Senator Williar 
F. Knowland, Republican from California, and niember of tk 
Senate Appropriations and Armed Services Committee 
and Michael Straight, National Chairman of the America 
Veterans Committee, and editor of The New Republic. You 
guest moderator will be Dr. Orville A. Hitchcock, Profess« 
of Speech at the State University of Iowa. 

So plan to be with us next week and every week at tk 
sound of the Crier’s bell. (Applause) 
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